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derived through worm gears. This device is one which has rendered cotton rope cranes more easily convertible than any others into single motor electric cranes.
In crabs actuated by electricity the earliest examples were of this type, being either converted, or built in that style. In the case of steam crabs having no belts, but longitudinal shafts, a special shaft carrying bevel gears and clutches was rigged up at one end of the traveller beams, from which the direction of the motor drive was changed into two movements at right angles with the shaft, to actuate the lifting and traversing motions respectively of the crab, through worm gear; and the third was made to drive spur gears beneath to actuate the longitudinal travel of the entire crane. Reductions of speed took place through these wheels, more especially through worm gears, so that the high speed of the motor became suitably reduced to those suitable for lifting and traversing. Much trouble arose in consequence of the high motor speeds, and the multiplication of toothed wheels, the use of worm gears, and the reversals necessary, and all in consequence of the attempts that were made to graft a new motive power on existing types of cranes. We use the term were, because, though so short a period has elapsed since the introduction of electric driving to cranes, the methods just referred to are nearly obsolete. Success is now achieved on different lines, see Chapter XXII.
A modern electric crab carries two motors, in some cases three, or more. One is used only for traversing the crab, another for lifting the load, while a third when fitted is employed for operating an auxiliary hoist for light loads only. Sometimes also two motors are fitted for the lifting, when very heavy loads are being handled. See Figs. 200, 201, facing pp. 229, 230, for illustrations of an all-electric crab.
A jenny is also termed a block carnage, because one of its commonest functions is to sustain pulley blocks which are hung from an eye or a cross bar in the jenny, as in Fig. 133. This is the simplest, and one of the most frequent